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Thirteen  million  dollars  worth  of  onions  is  a  lot  to  think  of.    But  that  is 
the  farm  value  of  the  onions  moved  to  market  from  the  commercial  onion-producing 
areas  of  this  country  during  the  1933  crop  season.     It  makes  onions  one  of  the 
ten  or  twelve  most  valuable  vegetable  crops  we  produce.     In  one  way  or  another,  we 
eat  onions  in  this  country  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  person  per  year.    And  the 
nutritionists  say  that  onions  help  in  this  matter  of  a  balanced  diet.     They  are  a 
fair  source  of  iron,  and  raw  onions  furnish  some  vitamin  C. 

Onions  were  one  of  the  foods  of  the  ancients.    Historians  tell  us  of  paint- 
ings that  show  Egyptian  priests  covering  their  altars  with  onion  tops  and  roots. 
The  Bible  mentions  onions  as  one  of  the  foods  the  Israelites  longed  for  in  the 
wilderness  and  complained  to  Moses  about.     In  the  East,   continues  the  historian, 
"there  is  a  tradition  that  when  Satan  stepped  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  after  the 
fall  of  man,  onions  sprang  up  from  the  spot  where  he  placed  his  right  foot  and 
garlic  from  the  spot  his  left  foot  touched." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  every  farm  or  vegetable  garden  now  grows  onions  far  home 
use.    To  supply  our  city  markets  the  commercial  shipping  areas  in  the  United  States 
usually  devote  80,000  to  90,000  acres  to  the  growing  of  onions.     (And  this  does  not 
include  the  local  or  market  garden  acreage  producing  chiefly  for  sale  in  local 
markets,  and  furnishing  possibly  10  to  15%  °f  ^b.e  marketings.)    All  told,  the 
Gommercial  onion  growers  ship  three  crops  —  early,   intermediate  and  late  —  which 
■  amounted  to  about  23  million  bushels  this  year. 

At  this  time  of  year  we  are  getting  the  late,  or  "main  crop"  onions  on  the 
market,  which  is  to  say  the  onions  grown  chiefly  in  Hew  York,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  California,   Idaho,   Colorado,   and  10  other  states,  north,   east  and  west.  By 
the  end  of  Hovember,   this  crop  is  in  storage  for  distribution  through  the  winter. 
Most  of  it  consists  of  Yellow  Globe  onions,  but  there  are  many  white  ones  and  red 
ones  as  well.    The  mild-flavored  Bermudas  and  the  Creoles,  grown  chiefly  in  Texas, 
California  and  Louisiana,  mature  in  the  spring  and  come  on  the  market  during  the 
summer  as  the  "early  crop." 

We  still  import  some  onions,  but  the  80,000  bushels  imported  in  1933  looks 
Snail  beside  the  2  million  bushels  and  more  that  we  used  to  get  from  Spain,  Egypt, 
Bermuda,  Mexico  and  Chile.     We  now  grow  our  own  Spanish  onions,   large  oval  yellow 
mild-flavored  onions  that  come  to  market  mainly  from  the  Horthwest  in  the  fall  and 
winter  months.    You  find  a  few  imported  Spanish  onions  on  the  market  in  winter  as 
^ell  as  in  summer,  and  some  Egyptian  onions  also.    These  are  of  the  Spanish  type, 
out  harder  and  stronger  flavored. 
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When  you  are  "buying  onions  you  probably  look  for  those  that  are  "bright, 
clean,  hard,  well-shaped,  and  mature,  with  dry  skins.    You  don't  want  onions  which 
have  begun  to  sprout,  or  in  which  the  seedstera  has  developed.    Kor  do  you  want 
onions  with  any  sign  of  rot,   either  on  the  outer  scales  or  the  scales  in  the  center 
of  the  bulb  —  and  moisture  at  the  neck  is  usually  an  indication  of  decay.  These 
defects  are  serious,  but  they  are  fairly  easy  to  detect. 

But  it  is  to  the  housewife's  advantage  to  know  that  onions  are  usually 
marketed  in  wholesale  quantities  by  well  established  grades.    The  dealer  buys 
northern  onions,  the  Globes,  usually  in  50-pound  bags.     (Bermudas  and  Creoles  — 
the  early  onions  —  come  in  sacks  and  crates  and  have  their  own  special  grades.) 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture  standards  for  northern-grown  onions  are  "U.S. 
No.  1,"  "U.S.  Commercial",   "U.S.  Mb.  1  Boilers,"  and  "U.S.  No.  1  Picklers." 

The  grading  is  done  first  over  inclined  screens  or  slatted  racks,  which 
separate  the  larger  onions  from  the  small  ones.    Loose  tops,   chaff,  and  dirt  also, 
mass  through  the  screens.     In  addition  to  size,  onions  are  graded  for  maturity, 
firmness,  and  shape,  and  according  to  the  percentage  of  "doubles"  or  "splits," 
""bottlenecks"  and  "scallions,"  and  of  "bald,"  "skinned"  or  "peeled"  onions,  which 
have  lost  more  than  half  the  papery  outside  skin;  for  the  presence  of  sunscald 
which  affects  shipping  and  marketing  quality;  for  the  cracking  of  the  flesh  itself, 
cr  any  appearance  of  decay,  and  for  the  presence  of  too  many  tops.     "Doubles"  and 
"splits"  are  onions  which  have  developed  more  than  one  distinct  bulb.     If  they  are 
distinctly  misshapen,  or  show  a  splitting  of  the  dry  outer  scales  they  are  excluded 
from  the  top  grade.     "Bottlenecks"  are  onions  with  ah normally  thick  necks. 
"Scallions"  have  thick  necks  and  relatively  small  and  poorly  developed  bulbs. 

"U.  S.  ilo.  1",  the  best  grade  of  onions,  are  free  of  these  and  other  defect f 
such  as  damage  caused  by  freezing,  by  disease  or  insects,  or  by  handling,  packing, 
or  other  mechanical  means.    The  size  for  Grade  1  is  not  less  than  r|-  inches  in 
diameter.     If  they  are  yellow  onions,        per  cent  or  more,   and  if  white  onions 
30  per  cent  or  more,  by  weight,  must  be  2  inches  or  larger  in  diameter. 

"U.S.  Ho.  1  Boilers"  are  onions  of  llo.  1  grade  which  are  1  to  l-'j/S  inches 
in  diameter,  and  "U.  S.  ITo.  1  picklers"  are  still  smaller  -  less  than  1  inch  in 
diameter. 

"U.  S.  Commercial"  grade  includes  somewhat  less  perfect  stock  than  Grade  1. 
The  minimum  size  is  r§-  inches  diameter,  but  there  is  no  requirement  for  a  percent- 
age 2  inches  in  diameter  or  larger.     The  onions  in  this  grade  are  "mature,   not  sofJ, 
cr  spongy,  not  badly  misshapen,"  and  free  from  defects  as  listed  for  Grade  1, 
except  that  there  is  no  requirement  regarding  peeled  onions.    On  the  same  market, 
they  should,  of  course,   sell  for  less  than  Grade  1,  and  for  many  purposes  they 
serve  just  as  well  as  Grade  1. 

"The  greatest  quantities  of  onions  are  used,  probably,    'rather  as  a  season- 
er  than  as  an  edible,  '  as  somebody  puts  it.     But  on  many  a  family  table  a  good 

.nner  includes  onions  creamed  or  baked  or  stuffed,  or  scalloped,   to  say  nothing 
of  onions  fried  to  go  with  steal;  or  liver,  or  raw  sliced  onion  in  a  salad.  Or 
onion  soup,  made  with  meat  stock  and  sei-ved  with  toast  and  grated  cheese  —  which 
is  almost  a  full  meal,   if  you  add,   say,   cold  slaw  for  a  salad,  or  grapefruit  or 
sliced  peaches  for  dessert." 


